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nfos nts. Th t reports speak of a foray into that Congress believes that Britain’s present is ma 
Dalmatia which 1 in destroying t importas sents a unique opportunity. Yet Britain cannot nrogram, 
S arbor installations along India and at the same time abdicate all its auth rmitted 
the « 1 « ring las juantities of Italian sup uny victory Congress achieves will be a Phyrr -onsumed 
con 
plies. In Croatia battles on a large scale have been taking this stage lifting India out of the British fry ’ 
I \ f » freq ; of nitive means droppin in the much hotter Japanese snning 
they seem to have sf. » rest 
[ l lias T ICT [ i y : 7 ¥ - aed pr 
bea , , I i ail AIDED BY AMERICAN PLANES THE CHINpes SE 
n \ s of th nds of men, ‘ the Unit 
- a , have succeeded in nullifying a greater part of 
I ] Cli ffi SAT na . ’ . 
. » i Aaneca 3: " y 1+ ++ 
at ek iia ab tai ine edna aioe cesses won by the Japanese in their great off 
; ; early summer. Although Japan still holds th THE SEI 
VS f | reasing numbers of Croats —_ ; : . cae 
tant air bases in Chekiang province seized several ' 
re rei their fascist government. Thre ;' rig 
ago, the Chinese have recently recaptured an rere o 
3 a Major Helm, G po chief in Croatia, was ' had K - , 
ae towns in the area, including Kuienteh, thirty m f ’ n 
issina } f Zaereb. His bodveuard ran ae ae 5 pay "5 ii Ly n 
; of Kinhwa, and Tsing-tien, a few miles from t “- th 
! 1! in Ins, Killing /OU } oe - 


tant city of Wenchow. The Chinese have also 1 


Ea eae Panes a short stretch of the Hangchow-Namchang rai nf 





' vail ‘ ae bade . 1 a if he thus, temporarily, at least, disrupted Japanese h 
3 bats link Shanghai and Canton by rail as part of a 
> - or: - ne 7 Shanghai-to-Singapore rail project. Several secti oth iy tt 
= er ; fh sii, » ar Peiping-Hankow railway are reported to have | ler co 
-H sail | en ee mae out of commission by Chinese sappers. The small oa 
ise = distin yams 89 ® can air force which has been sent to aid Chiang K v Dav: 
et shek’s forces has distinguished itself in both oft ati-tru 
INDIA’S ZERO HOUR IS VERY NEAR. NEW and defensive action. The Americans have su o t th 
movements of the Japanese Burma army toward the raided Hongkong, Hankow, and various Yangt Reset 
aes 1 and on Aucu the All- ports, and have succeeded in turning back th 
) on eatite 5 prot Ic tempt that the Japanese have made to resume th 
‘ re a - e- “ae ee 
impaign to compel Britain to summer bombing attacks on Chungking. ne 
lepende: hs ce ereietn wheal Japanese to destroy the main American base 
= _— ee 5 general strike. « bovcott yang have so far failed despite the use of m 
| h is, refusal to pay taxes—these are som a hundred late-model bombers and fighters ma 
f the 1 bilit B facial tedly tieien will te onan experienced airmen. Although Hengyang is not 
; eS ye ee eae ts ably situated as some of the air fields that have 
» easily result in bloody disorders. This Gandhi him- been taken by the Japanese, it is well withi 3 
ele ; De te teemetalihe th i ‘teak Cae Fortress range of Tokyo—if only China had t 
3s will receive as wid support as it has in th pas Fortresses *- Jl KI 
The Communist Party, which the Indian government — §ERIOUS SHORTAGES IN STEEL, ALUMINUM, JF ™¢ “ 
ly legalized, is influential both among the stu- copper, and other critical materials are threat ms oN 
ts 1 the trade unions and it is hotly opposed to slow down armament production at a moment asd. 
ru i-Axis front at this time. Nor additional output is desperately needed if a secor rCLELEEO 
men, busy with war contr likely to is to be opened. Responsibility for the new bott j a 
n | support for Congress as they is difficult to fix. Friends of Donald Nelson have been to prol 
But even a partially successful inclined to blame the Army and Navy Munitions Board carming 
. 5 t hay istrous for diverting steel and other materials to relatiy 0 
Ii letter “To Every Japanese,” essential projects. The board insists that the WPB ? nC 
Gandhi : been gravely misinformed has the power to cope with the raw-materials v 
that we | n this particular moment to embarrass Harvey Anderson of the WPB's Conservation and $ ot De 
; f kK agal India imminent tution Division declares that there “is no real short fs Ol 
You unted if you believe that you critical materials merely the most extravagant 7 
ruld 1 I from | 1. But, in of wastage.” The waste is held to be most flagrant unter 
ment rned that unless India r Army and Navy, but is serious throughout industry. | tation: 
mmplete 1 hidden discontent may is evident also that we are paying a heavy pri € nal 
burst forth into v ) for the Japanese.” It is clear industry-dominated estimates of steel and aluminum econon 
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Three Ways to an 
All-Out Effort 


HATEVER action the President takes on the 


farm rubber Dill, we nh ) 


on embodying its suggestions on war production in 


e that Congress will go 


legislation. At the very least, bills like the farm rubber 
bill tend to call the attention of the White House to the 
need for drastic changes in the war-production setup. 
They exert much greater pressure on W PB officials than 
mere recommendations. And they serve, by informing 
the public, to prepare the way for what must some day 
be a fundamental reorganization in our present system 
of managing industry for war. 

The capacity of WPB officials to ignore Congressional 


recommendations and to forget their own pledges of 
' | ] 

reform has shown itself in one instance after another 

| ri hay } t y | f +}, — 

iif ISIS il ¢ peen made oO Lilt i 

] } } ] 

pr l fort an ti ivl ns have peen amply 
| } 

ul ! 1e1 elicited in a series of Congres- 

sional investigations, but nothing has been done about 


them. Where Knudsen was coldly « mntemptuous under 


IN appearat of simplicity, Nelson has proved esscn- 
tially indifferent under an appearance Of agreement. 
| ct 1S t an all-out effort 
“ not be achieved so long as the industry and com- 
n y br 1es of the WPB are largely in the hands of 
men who have a private interest in the industries or 
f r jurisdicti In hearings earlier 
this year before the Truman committee, Nelson and his 
f subordinates, James S. Knowlson and Philip D. 
Reed, promi i that no man would be allowed to pass 
ffecting his own company, but this 
has been so narrowly interpreted (and so frequently 
irded) as to have pr luced no real change in the 
n. One of the oldest lessons of the war-productiot 
program is that steel men cannot be trusted to expand 
st produ n. that automobile men cannot be trusted 
ti rsion of automobile plants to war purposes, 
t alumin m monopolists cannot be trusted to t ll 
t n i im. Yet today a Ford man is 
ft tomotive branch, a director of Goodrich 
J f {1 the Rubber Manufacturers Association 1s 
head r branch, and a Mellon man ts in charge 
of 
a t an all t effort cannot b 
f t r | iness men 1 ) 
t f | | 1 program t lay under 
’ f lly the same big 
{ 1as been the b 
r men and older tdeas—Htivgins and 
Kaiser and cargo 





1 


; 
iway against this bio 


it difficult to make hea 


bureaucracy. Until independent business men as 
sented in the program, we shall not get the 
genuine enterprise and we shall not be able to 
idle resources in our smaller plants and mill 
The third point made again only recently 
Truman report on the Guthrie case, is that an 
effort cannot be achieved without bringing labo: 


into the war production program. In the NDA( 


the OPM, labor was represented by Hillman 
W PB, there is no labor representation in the up} 
of the setup. Wendell Lund, the labor product 
is well intentioned and trying to do his best. B 
not a trade-union representative, and he was 
cause the inside big-business crowd, with Hillma: 
out, didn’t want a labor leader around. Yet la 
posals for increasing the output of steel and cop; 
new possibilities of overcoming the shortages 
materials. Labor’s ideas often conflict with 
tomary and the most profitable ways of doing 
That does not make them any less useful 
program. 

Is Donald M. Nelson going to stop agreei: 


with everybody who talks to him? Is he going | 


tute action for the appearance of action and 
essential changes? Or will it be necessary to fir 


WPB head before we can hope for full war pt 


A New Plan for Spain 


UR appeasers are planning a surprise 


be sprung any day now. Since failure h 
been the outcome of every attempt at appea 


surprise must necessarily be in the nature of a 


at least an apparent success. And that is what 
persons in the London Foreign Office and in 
State Department are working for. Just one in 
successful appeasement would, in their minds, | 
historic justification for a long succession of failu: 


expose leftists and non-conformists of all colors 


i 


sponsible talkers without any sense of foreign afi 
The plan, worked out quite recently in Lond 


in Washington, has for its final objective the « 


=4 


ment of a new Spanish provisional government n 


of six or seven generals which would prepare 

for the carly return to Spain of Infante Don Juan, | 
son of the late King Alfonso and heir to the 

Franco, it is agreed, would be confronted with 
matum from the army demanding that he d 
himself from the Phalanx, but, as recompense, 
provides that a place would be made for the G 
issimo in the new regime. The authors of the 
hope for two happy r sults: the obvious advanta 
pro-Ally policy on the part of Spain and the | 
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l \ of ry-clerical Spanish 
re 1 to have en primarily con 
perfecting the new plan of appeasement: 
N M i the American Ambassa- 
aneuver may be found an explanation of 
spec red by Ambassador Hayes « 
Barcelona in which he declared that “th 
States understands Spain's position in the war 
r wi 1 the United States “‘understands’’ it 
Mr. Haves and some of his colleagues in the 
C ind members of the Catholic 
Sur ot tl le at large. For the pol 
1 the s h of Hayes and the plan to 
il-military reaction in Spain are all of 
and all dest: 1 to di st men and women 
: f 1g for the Four Freedon 


Western Front —Talk 
and Reality 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


= d be the collay yf the Eastern 

Lha is admitted € en | I IS WhO deny 

¢ f \\ Simca \ eS. a ! 
Dility of a Western front. INews apers Nave al- 


1 


} pea tne napit of CalKing aDOut a second rrone 
a ee oe 1 Russiar 1] om 
uf hard-pressed Kussian allies. 
I 
4 ’ a + | " + , s Pos ry ’ 
na mor;re it is realized that tn Russian front is Our 


) } ‘ , > = Pa 
e Red Army our army, and the struggle along 


é 
nd miles of blood-soaked Russian earth the only 
our war against Hitler that amounts to a row of 

If the Cauc s lost, much more is lost than oil and 
| ] +] ° ‘ ] > 

t LI isus fuards the entire Middle East 


from Nazi invasion. Even an Allied victory in Egypt 


} 


1) iningless with German armies driving 


rough to the Persian Gulf and to the shores of the 


M rranean 
Caucasus is lost, or if the German army pushes 
the Caspian Sea, the central routes for the tran 
of supplies into Russia will have been severed 
chief railway lines, the great inland waterways. 
I 2 will not only have lost its own most valuable 


oil and its most highly developed industries, 


have been cut off from all ip} lies from the out- 


rid except such as can be convoyed through the 
kus northern sea route. 
1? 


Eastern front collay the Nazis can send a 


red divisions to the West in case they choose to 
ove in that direction. With no first front left in Russia, 


when could a second front bi Of ened in Western Europe? 


These desperate facts are known and accepted. There 


tions are two: One, can Russia hold out if 1 5 


} 


available beyond that afforded by heavy A 


on Germany and Occupied Europe? And, s nd, if 


, , 
chances are against Russian survival w 
trol Is an eft vas ( ( t 
Ey eres argue ti g f iif | 
square miles of news print Al 
eoctered Aw reennys KI nen } } | 
registered Dy responsiD! Ie! ) ! hiV ¢ 
to the s n¢ f ts Bi t th { ral } ] \m ca 
1 | land, continues t f Ls 1 fro 
regard to the calculations of officials or special 
} ' 
vriter The demand ts born of an 1 tive feeling 
+} . ; rn } ; | 
iat 1 on must again bring « r, that risks must 
. } 1 
be taken even with the od other side, that n« 
| ) 
ing could be worse in any th defeat of Russia 
: , 
I ist WV The Nattor fed = OHVIOL tr } 
= 
that the current clamor for \ ro front na f 


ex post facto. Either an invasion of the Continent ha 
1 


already been decided upon and pla 1 to the last d 
tail or no invasion can be launched tn time to che 
Nazi drang nach Osten. Either decisive action will 


taken soon——within the next few wecks—or it will ni 
be taken this year. So, from the point of view of pr 


tical advice, demands for a second front are all | 


| 
senseless. 


But advice is not the purpose of political agitation 


i 


urtly a practical business involving 
A 


amounts of equipmes’ and plans of action. It 1s also 
and therefore an emotional—business, a bust 
ness involving the desires of men and the ambitions of 
ders. The success of a given course of action may di 


bh] 


pend as mu h on these unpredi table sources of strength 


as on the slow, 


patient preparations that make possib! 
i 

the effective movement of planes and men, guns and 

A second front cannot be opened this summer as 


the result of public demand 


point of being ope ned its power will be multiplied by th 


tanks 
but if a second ts on the 
popular desire, the sense of ardent participation, that has 
made itself manifest in recent weeks 

cople is a source 
action, it 1s a deadly threat if 


But if the passionate feeling of the 
of strength in time of 
ction is refused. The people believe that Roosevelt and 
Churchill promised a s¢ ond front in 1942. The penalty 
for failure to keep that pl dge would be too great for 
any politic ian to face: and the effect of such failure on 
the war effort here and in Britain and on Russia's fight- 


ing spirit would be beyond calculation. It is this obvious 


I 
fact, more than the evidences of actual preparation, that 
leads me to believe a second front is going to be at 
tempt d. Public men as astute as the President and the 
British Prime Minister would never offer the people such 
broad promises, or allow popular feeling to rise to such 
} PO} 
heights if they did not mean to act. The demand for a 


second front is part of the preparation for a second front. 
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Japan's Second Front 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


rver of Japanese actions in the pres 


once impressed by two things: the 


the Japanese to complete a defi 
tacles and losses, and 


] f ] 
AACN UL UG 


cisiveness, and op- 
plan has been worked out. 

warfare produced one 
st successful campaigns in history. 
ind powerfully at one objective 
occasional heavy losses and up- 
d plans and time 
followed the conquest of Burma 
fferent picture. A Japanese fleet 
ures 


it damage before its retirement. 


\ illy unsound attack was 
M irea. China received in- 
1 Japan submarine sank a Sovict 
sea of Okhot 
5 In Ti [ lirections hav ] { 
oncl n that Japan's pur- 
< 
ts < | ts and thus ma 
ii 
this may pe part lly tr e. & 
that the Jay inese, CI Ped 1n 
I t ng the resistar it 
s of atta 
the pro has already r 1 


It has caused the British 


Japan¢ e 


s to India, an 1 the Unit 1 States to 


ral. a fair-sized body of troops, and 


| 


nerchant shipping in Australia, an 


ir and one very poorly adapted to 


r offensive operations However 
y have been from politi al and 


he diversion of large supplies to 


been prove 1 a strategic mistake 


ttle raid on Tokyo the J ipanese shifted 


ind started simultaneous 


ral directions. But these gestures 
! into what is mainly an attempt 
ur bases within bombing radius 
has been unexpectedly 
ind this 1s 


important—Japanese 


} 


liverted to Inner Mongolia and 
outpre 1ave occurred between 
vithout bring on war. But the 


success of Germany has introduced a new eleme: 


the situation. Japan may hesitate before takin 
cisive a step as a full-fledged attack on the Sovi 
but, with Siberia weaker than it has been for som: 
the common unreadiness of the two powers is no 
equal in degree. Police duties in its newly won 
employ only a small proportion of Japan’s for 
seems to have been abandoned as an immediate o! 
Australia is probably not worth a major effort 
it as yet offer any particular threat. The mid-Pa 
proved far too expensive. Japan apparently bel: 
China can wait. There remains, then, only Siber: 


Under normal conditions the Soviet Union 


unusually favorable situation for offensive ; 
the Far East as compared to Japan. Bombers 

Vladivostok are ina position to raid virtually ever 
industrial center in the Japanese Empire. But 1 
this well-advertised advantage has been lost. At t 
of Japan's entrance into the war the forces 

on each side of the Manchukuoan-Siberian bord 
estimated 


men. In both 


at twenty-five divisions, or roughly ‘ 


cases the troops were of excellen 


with perhaps a slight advantage on the side of 

viets, whose mechanized forces proved more th 

to their opponents in repeated frontier clashes. H 
i i 4 


the ratio of these forces has undoubtedly chang 
has certainly diverted many of these border tr 


southern campaign, and the Russian reserves w! 
year repulsed the Germans before Moscow were S 
fact is that Japan 


troops. But the significant 


t 


position to repla e its border divisions while the 


Union 1s not. 


The only information on the Soviet Far Eastern 


is two years old and comes from the Japanese 
paper Hoch:, which credits the Russians with 18 d 
ers, 160 motor torpedo boats, and 70-odd submari: 
fairly formidable force in view of its closeness to J 
centers but one which, due to its lack of heavy 
would almost immediately have to yield command 
sea to Japan. There are probably 1,000 to 1,500 1 
ably modern planes also available. Behind this f1 
lines of communication which are free from sea 
and reasonably safe from air raids but definitely v 
able to attack by land. 

Aside from the weakening effect of troop withd: 
there is some danger that the ideal air base of 


vostok could not be maintained for any length of 


Located at the very end of an extended peninsula, 
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» supplied only by the long line of the Trans-Stberian Are we ready to take advantage of this opportunity? 
xy. a line which everywhere runs close to the Not fully. The slowness of both the Canadian gover: 

of Manchukuo. Recognizing this vulnerability, ment and our own War Department has held up the 

Soviets have developed several secondary bases far building of a defense highway to Alaska which should | 

but these newer centers, farther from Japan in use at the present moment. Air transportation and 

lly of much less offensive value reinforcement by way of Alaska have been prevented 

extent of the Sovict Far East in itself operate: by the Russtans themsclves 

€ or spec conquest. Any a quate occu- A major proportion of trooy s and suppl s, moreovet 

re re months or even years. A weaker would have to go by ship and ct the North Pacifi 


tld if necessary retreat for some distance nder heavy naval escort. Clashes with Japanese vessels 


4 ? ? ’ 
corched earth poll lengthening Japanes« vould be frequent, and it is here that our services have 
ne und at the same time holding aur been perhaps most at fault. The official Na view tl 
t ntit harassing the invader lapanese occupation of three bart A inds 


Of a S¢ md Rk Oo-japanese war fo ; not in #eself a serious menace to the Ur 


States 1s We have been urging th bstantially correct, since bases there are far from Alaska 
} hy ae ae vee 2 ae ‘ 
f to American and much farther from tl Uy is But if we 


‘ ' - ] } } } 1 ‘ Se 

ront via Al i Siberia but ha eve solida positions a route that 1 ha 
supply the techr information esset be followed by Pacif r We f ' 
this route. At Siberian front would take steps to add to the irit f this rout 


for chance of bringing American troor ng the offensive away from | n, by seizit ind f 
the Japanese at the end of a much shorter ifying outposts in its own Kurile Islands. If we wait 
line than th now available. It would ntil the Sibertan front has already been esta 


opportunity—the last and only good Japan will again determine our policy. We may then fa 


an | | } 
ave in the present war to hit Japan hard the choice of abandoning an ally or taking an action 
ne from nearby | which the enemy has already | repared to meet. 
-~ 2 YY ‘) 
- ; 
Vho Is the State Department: 
fe a 
— . Wen 7. T i a ian oe ’ 
Il. THE ASSISTANT SECRETARIAT 
BY ROBERT BENDINER 
/ LF AUGUSTUS BERLE, JR., is t thinker « f law and fir e occupied him until clection 
[ the S D HI of Roosevelt, who first made him fina to the 
\\ \ | Ro ( At in eml in ¢ ind, later, § to 
e | A the Reconst n Fina Cor} \ cham 
Cor H th f in the N York municiy ri t pre 
t (fina ( fed Ly ment to the State D , 
} ( rT tl ] Cul erorat Cint N D i] 
t f [ A f He had | r since d I i the B f and 
record. Son of a Phe Modern Corporation and Private Property,” writ 
f ltr ten with Gardiner Means, | ted “bigs t} 
[ IT t [ CI reir I [ ( I f th corporate cfa The s¢ lt fot problem 
h rs att t { from it of 1 tribut n th thors agreed, | n ' in t] 
venty-or with a year out for his master breaking up of giant business and financial structures but 
f apprent with Br ¢ n strict government controls over management. By virtue 
rin military intelligence work and wound of the wide distribution of corporate stocks, manage- 


r service as Wilson's adviser on Russian affair ment had replaced ownership tn the control! of industry 
Conference. He was then all of twenty they wrote, without retaining the checks and responsi- 


“iree. Corporation law, writing, and academic work in the bilities that ow .ershiy had formerly impose 1, While 





Berle went farther than most New Dealers in urging a 


ntration of power in the hands of government, his 


book unquestionably pointed the way to such controls as 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Little of Berle’s importance in the department stems 
from his assigned areas of operation. Alone among the 


Assistant Secretaries he takes part in the major councils 


o~ 
IGN 
Ey 


Gp ~ 
ii! 7 
an 
_— 


on foreign policy. He is 





also chief drafting officer 


of the department. More 





than any other individ- 





ual, he frames the state- 
ments of policy which 
eventually appear, usu- 
ally in drastically altered 
form, over the signatures 
of the Secretary or even 
the President. Most of 
the messages that were 
frantically dispatched to 
Europe's rulers in the 
days leading up to the 
debacle at Munich, and 
August 1939 


were drafted by Berle. 


pted by Berle, and reputedly dear to 


‘} 
his heart. is sunervis; f the department’s inf | 
his Nn Is supervision oO the departments informa 
intelligence service. On intimate terms with J. Edgar 


Iloover, with whom he exchanges information, Berle has 
uimself taken to playing the G-man in a small way. One 
highly place envoy on leave, incensed at having his mail 
pened and se retly photostated, went to the length of 


; | + 
king quar 


rs in another government building rather 


1an expose himself to this zealous departmental snoop- 


I 
Am n travelers returning from wartime Europe 
questioned at La Guardia Field by naval intelligence 
men concerning their activities abroad, In one instance an 


rrival protested that he was on his way to Washington 
1d would divulge his information to the proper author- 
ked point blank whether he would see 
rle and on giving an affirmative answer was permitted 


It has even been charged that Berle has agents in 


rnment departments. This cannot be proved 

it 1 that he keeps a sharp eye on liberal and 

{ ments and has kept many an ant! fascist 

fror ing a visa on the faint suspicion that 
{ t h Stalinism 

QO the Welles desk, particularly on 

atin Amet fairs, occupies a od deal of Berle’s 

rT is ¢ nsclor to the Embassy in Havana in 

ried Welles in the Cespedes affair, and, 

e Hull Welles, he 1s impress 1 with the extreme 

tance of hemispheric cooperation. But he too sees 

nity in terms of | litical negotiation with governments 

her than through a more fundamental appeal to the 


le of the hemisphere. Thus he viewed the seizure of 





St. Pierre and Miquelon not as a victory for t! 
of democracy, but rather as a technical contray 
the Act of Havana, even though the move acc 

fectly with the spirit of that agreement to keep | 


out of the Americas. 

Berle manages so well to combine this f 
approach in action with the most eloquent fl 
theory that he frequently serves as the dep 
interpreter to liberals of all shades. He is 
cordial, and free with his time, and his wide-r 
conversation is fascinating as an intellectual 
Berle’s mind is much occupied with the post-wa: 
particularly America’s economic demobilizati: 
he believes will have to be as carefully regulat 
financed by the government as the mobilization } 
if we are to avoid a catastrophe. He has not all 
enthusiastic hostility to Communism and (¢ 
to blind him to the necessity for wholehearted 
tion with the Soviet Union for the duration 
haps even after. Similarly, a more than faint ant 
bias had to be doused when war came. 

Not of the rich stock that characterizes the 
ment, Berle married into the Bishop family, 1 
the bedrock of New York real estate and su! 
enough to make the Social Register. The Berk 
prominent in the social life of the capital thous 
do considerable entertaining in Latin Ameri 
matic circles. 

Socialistically minded liberals who rejoi 
Berle was appointed to the department have | 
ceased to regard him as a champion. More tha 
years after his appointment to the post, Berle ha 
mark on the course of American foreign policy. O 
contrary, that policy has left a mark on him. Int 
with great events seems to have developed in 
scorn for the idealism of his old friends and a : 
infallibility which has won him few new ones. 1] 
who, by his own admission, went into the de; 
“on condition that I could do some dreaming” | 


long became the overly shrewd diplomat who ful 


dorsed the appeasement of Japan, who saw the . 
of Vichy solely in “military” terms, without regard 
the implications of political warfare, who schem: 
with his colleagues to buy Franco and Pétain with f 
credits, and diplomatic favors. It was Berle wh« 
days preceding Munich urged that we should n 
“swung off base by either diplomacy or emotion.” A 
and Kintner, in their quasi-official “American \ 
Paper,” quote a memorandum by Berle pleading 
the most hard-headed—even cold-hearted—appri 
the Czecho-Slovak question.” 

Passionately opposed to the materialism of the M 
ists but still believing in some vague form of social! 
convinced of the need for strong government contt 
over the national economy, and attracted to the play ol 
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at the turn of the cent 
and the connection proved fruitful. Returning 
tice law, Long married Christine 
rranddaughter of the General Blair who had 

irt in line for the Union and a daughter of 
naper-manufacturing Graham family. Out of hts 
ple fortune Long contributed generously to the 
campaigns and found himself in 1917 as third 
Secretary of State (the Assistants were ranked 
). The Republican victory of 1920 eased him 

had become 
tried under the 
lide, he joined the party machine. An 

League of Nations champion, he contested the 
Senatorial nomination with Jim Reed in 1922 
Long’s ardor for the League, 
American tsolationtsts, he 


tly fought the transfer of the League's Inter- 


ring LO conciltate 


Labor Office to the United States when the war 


the ILO ultimately found haven 1n 


the Senatorial defeat the Longs bought a racing 


nd an estate near Washington and settled down 


} 


me leaders in the ultra-fashtonable social set of 


tal. While waiting for a turn in the political tid 


party Ss campaign 
i / i 


ed to contribute to the 


4 


remained in close touch with its leaders. As 
the Wilson-House group, he had come to know 
LD. Roosevelt and in 1932 he backed the New 
wernor against the opposition of the group 

Newton D. Baker. At Chicago he served as 
t's floor manager and again contributed sizably 
en fund. The President, whether or not he 
Long highly as a statesman, 


retains a per onal 


yr him as an old friend and supporter and as 


that with Roosevelt elected and Hull 


should come into 


Secretary of State, Long 


rd. Just as Berle came in as a Welles man—only 





s role in blocking oil sanctions was grounded « 
more than a fear that Il Duce would declare war tn re 
taliation. The Ambassador was so attracted to the regime 


that he could even speak of the Ethiopian victory as the 
fruitful harvest of Mussolini's enterprise.” In the sum 
1936 he resigned, ostensibly for reasons of 
health, though it was hinted at the time that his indis- 
creet approbation of Il Duce’s “enterprise” might have 
had something to do with his return to Washington 
For three years Long worked intermittently at odd 
jobs in private life. One of these, strangely enough in 


the light of his subsequent ettorts to ol 


tain help for 
Franco, was a fruitless lobbying campaign to litt the 
Spanish embargo, undertaken at the behest of pro 
Loyalist organizations at a handsome fee 


In matters of policy Long does not rate as an ium- 


ortant figure tn the 


r 
department. Since his 
freely offered assurances 
that Mussolint was too 
smart to get sucked into 
the war | has been 
chary of offering politi- 
cal advice. Until — the 
spring of 1941 he was 
Board 


of Foreign Service Per 


chairman of the 


sonnel, but his most con 
Spicuous task as Assist 


1 


ant Secretary, before thi 





United States entered th 

r, was the supervision 
of Avra Warren's Visa Division 
division ranks as a monument of ineptitude and cal- 
lousneéss. 


It is impossible here to review the scandalous story of 


t department's handling of the ref I if 
‘ ‘ } ] 

{ 1S mi NOT ly that ‘ i { ( [ I f of 1 

lafanaA < + ne ; P ' 

lefenders of apy ! ra apol over th 


P} 
aspect of the department's record. The ultimate failure 
of the refugee policy does not lie primarily in the num- 
ber of victims admitted. That has been woeful enough 
to be sure, but here the role of Congress cannot be 


ignored, nor can a badly informed public opinion. The 


; 








nt’s policy had deeper defects than the numeri- 


il: its essence lay in the systematic discrimination that 


was practiced against all those who had in any organized 
fashion dared to oppose the tyranny of fascism. It was 
not that the department favored fascism but merely that 


it distrusted anyone who was vocal in opposing that 


curse of the twentieth century, the flat assumption being 


that the dissident must be a radical. As a result, the 
i od P fais cgi pplied and 
crudest tests of politi il conservatism were applied an 


the most endangered victims were in all too many cases 
the ones least like ly to be admitted. 

Among the consuls—ultimately responsible to Mr. 
Long in the matter of visas—prejudice, indifference, and 
maddening red tape were the order of the day. Officials 
like Ogden Hammond, Jr., in Vienna, Leland B. Morris 
in Berlin, and James B. Stewart in Zurich were openly 


charged with anti-Semitism. When complaints were filed 


with Long, he is said to have admitted that anti-Semitism 
existed in the service, but no action of any kind was 
taken against these outer guardians of American de- 
mocracy. Long, moreover, opposed any congressional 
change in the quotas themselves, and Warren was given 


to boasting of how he had reduced the issuance of visas 


The Department has always been quick to explain 


that great care had to be taken to protect the country 


) 
from fascist agents in the guise of refugees. Fascists 
without disguise, however, had little trouble getting in. 
No suspicion attached to Pierre Massin, for example, 
though he had financed the rise of the virulent Jacques 
Doriot and although, as he was at no pains to conceal, 
he was in good standing with German officials in Paris 
John Mal 1 Hungarian of the same stripe, was ad 
mitted with similar ease. So was Armand Gregoire, a 
French fascist who had even made a quick visit to Ger 
many three wecks before he got the visa that enabled 

m to come here to “study law.” But the young son of 


the former Foreign Minister of the Spanish Republic 


1a visa | iuse his father’s past was suspect 


in t eyes of Avra Warren and Breckinridge Long. 
And Free French aviators were even refused permission 
to cross American territory on their way to Canadian 
Even as a bureaucrat Long has little to recommend 
him. Whatever the President may owe him for political 
I rendered, his status as an Assistant Se retary of 


tat nder the head of Presidential luxuries, 
III 


A 1 mer to the partment and something of a 
stranger t ts tr itions 1s Assistant Secretary Dean G. 


A h On His P| intment ¢ rly in 194] was hailed as 








compensate for Berle’s failure to live up to expect 
i 
It is still too early to predict the success or failure 





operation. Mildly progressive in his personal 

Acheson would hardly rate as a fire-eater in other agen 

ies of the government. His education (Groton-Yale. The 

Harvard) is in the best State Department tradition ang taries | 

his social and financial status compares favoral 

that of most of his colleagues. His previous expericace Howla 

in the Roosevelt Administration was a brief tenure jp Shaw | 

the post of Under Secretary of the Treasury i: lepart 

Berated as a “sound money man,” he resigned after six he has 

months and returned to his private law practice in the f rec 

capital. wer | 
“.cheson’s reputation as a liberal stems in part 

the fact that he was a protégé of Brandeis and for two 

years served as the Justice’s secretary. More than 1 rp 

he has been outstandingly sympathetic on the refugee society 

issue, he and his wife having even arranged 

for the benefit of the Emergency Rescue Cor rit 

Acheson's firm—Covington, Burling, Rublee, A . kind 

and Shorb—has acted as Washington counsel for 

range of corporations and causes. He appear 

the United States Supreme Court as attorney 

Ethyl! Corporation, owned jointly by Du Pont an 

ard Oil of New Jersey, but before the same court 

argued the New York minimum wage case. 


of the President’s foreign policy, and his priv 


i 
demnation of his colleagues’ conduct in the 
St. Pierre and Miquelon was spirited in the ext! “ 


itancy left someth 


the other hand, his own mi 
desired on the occasion of the department's fight 

the Gillette-Coffee resolution. This measure, pt on 1 
the summer of 1941, called for an investigatior ' ! 
leak of American supplies to the Axis countrics. A 

was chosen to present the department's case to | 
gressional committee, and the case he made \ few f 
same mess of contradictions which the depart: 

been serving up long before his arrival on the 

the words of I. F. Stone, he argued “that discl 

the facts would be unwise; that the facts are alr 

closed in Department of Commerce reports; that rts 

to countries friendly to the Axis are being care! line t 
watched; that, of course, although they are being —J 
fully watched, there is no way of being sure 
are not being forwarded to the Axis; that one 1 
careful in shutting off supplies to countries fri 
the Axis because that would make them friendly t 
Axis.” The argument may have lacked logic but 
ing from a recently appointed interventionist, 1t if 
taken as a sign that the President opposed the r 


which was prom] tly abandoned. Viewed either 








son's Own convictions or as a first | unful surrend 


performance was not promising. It 1s possible, of « 








that Acheson was simply made the departmental ; 











expect ed 


IV 


most recently appointed of the Assistant Secre- 
s is the one who has been longest in the service, in 

fact the only real career man among them, Gardiner 
Howland Shaw. A scholar and a deeply religious man, 
1w is less political than any other high official in the 
rtment. Personnel is his chief concern, and although 
is been in charge too short a time to make any kind 
rd, he conveys the im] 


to abandon the snobbish standards of the depart- 


sression of being genuinely 


Independently wealthy himself and equipped with 
lard Boston-Harvard background, Shaw diverges 
from the usual pattern. Aloof from Washington 
he leads an austere bachelor existence, giving 

of his wealth and time to penal reform and to 
for children. His social philosophy centers about 

f religious humanism. “Where American ideals 


é ae 2 bal 
rned,”’ he once wrote in Commonweal, ‘‘th 


been no New Deal,” and 


cS 


ir 


he counsels his rea 1- 





ers to turn inward and aultivate the . S 
based upon the interior life.” In the scheming world of 


the State Department it is a bit of a 


“we can | rom a Lord 


the advice that 
} 


G 


n iearn f 


on who found it p ssible to study birds and enjoy the 
poetry of Wordsworth while at the 


the heaviest of burdens as Secretary of State fi 


rf Fore 
Affairs, or a Monsieur Herriot who has written a biog 
raphy of Beethoven in the midst of an arduous and dis 


tinguished political career, or a Kenneth Grahame, who 
the Bank of 
of a series of parti ul 
If Mr. 


philosophy does not especially equip 


successfully combined important duties at 


1 
p iriy 


I 
delightful books for children.” 


England and the authorshi 


itle 


1 ’ 
Shaw S eet 


try 
aha 


him to confront 


Axis thuggery on the diplomatic front, neither does it 
stand in the way of his being a capable administrator 


c ' 
and, as a judge of personnel, a vast improvement over 
his pre lecessor, Breckinridge Long. 
{ The con lu ling art le Oo; th 1 sertes, to appear in the 
ite, Avnet - 
next issue, will tell "Why the Cow Is Sacrea why a 
r ) | >? sia? lohrrion 7) { ’ ‘/ 
f / {m2 Pre 1de@ni conctitaies a deparimeni s re MENTLY 
r } } 1 
at odds with his fundamental purposes. } 


Two-Way Stretch 


BY Sl 


IZANNI 


OW that all good citizens have ransacked their 
remises from attic to garage in search of rub- 


er to be salvaged for the war effort, a few notes 


be in order. The shortage of 


nt em ¢ 
nts seem to 


s so acute and has been so widely publi ized 
who have parted with articles not easily spared 
not realize that as yet there appear to be 

r gadgets (except tires and tubes) that one 
without. Tires and tubes, as everyone knows, 


frozen for months. Everyone knows, too, that 
ition of those now in use has been hinted more 
‘kesmen as a not impossible 
nation-wide gaso- 
o! But 
r for comfort, convenience, beautification, 


» be had at 


by government sp 
1 that there is constant talk of 


to force conservation tires. rub- 


is still te modest prices and in 


tity in the usual over-the-counter transactions, 


by-your-leave to Mr. Henderson, Mr. Nelson, 
ier official painsayer. 
to furnish a sort of guide to r placements 
r articles donated for reclamation. It will not 
The rubber sh irtage b Ing what it is pa 
ind economy dictated a halt in my researches 
had worn th ond pair of rubber hecls 
} ither. 





i LA FOLLETTE 


pleted in late July, 1942, a little more than seven months 
after Pearl Harbor, five months after the fall of Singa 


»+} 
aula 


ndies. We have lost 
ipply of raw rubber, and our stocks are dwindling. I am 
told that most of the rub 


on hand or on order by January 1, 


sore, and four months after the fail of the Dutch East 


} 
] access to 90 per cent of the world’s 


rt 


ber goods now available were 


exhausted there will be few or 


no replacements 

If you have responded to the Appr ul for rubber by 
donating the very erasers out of your pencils, you need 
not cross out the misspelled word. You can still buy 
plenty of new pencils, with the usual erasers. Or you 
can buy slip-on erasers, containing only a little more 
rubber than those you lonated, \ h will enable you 
to use up the old pencils with no mnveniet There 
are also the usual large s< parate erasers in rder and 
softer rubber, adapted to all needs. And if you have re 
luctantly tossed your typewriter craser into th salvage 
container, you will not be forced to pay for your generos 
ity by becoming more ira You will find plenty 
more, either with or without th t uttached brush 

Broken nails need not be the pr for parting with 
your rubber typewriter keys, for these can be replaced 


And you need not waste another minut 


f , ; fron ] * } ; } ! 
tying knots of string be yu have donated all 


ise y 


rubber bands. These are on sale in opule 
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TO NON-AXIS COUNTRIES 


198,000 18. 
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TOTAL DEMAND 655,000 TONS 
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loy es with those 
rubber sponge ingeniously set in a sm« oth rubber 
fitted into a glass tube, you may have those 
You will find rubber date stamps, and your sta- 
still make up special rubber stamps to order. 
oman addicted to the rubber makeup pad nee 1 
rn between her desire to be beautiful and her 


sateart = » tinaAniaa |} li. + “ 
be patriotic. one can indulge both by toss 


new ones for a long duration. The Good- 


‘ = 
puts Out an automatic compact Caliecd 


Other aids to beauty are rubber com} lexion 
rubber curlers in fascinating variety, and in- 
your locks firmly 


or nine-inch roll on the back of your neck 


} } = +; ] }, } _ 4 t] = 
bathing shocs are still to be had, as well as 


1 sneakers: also a perfect rainbow of ru 


r caps and bathing caps. One ingenious cap 
rul r comes com] ressed into a little ball 
a cellophane bag, and is so stretchy that it 
ped to taste. Many shops carry rubber-lined 
and you can still find the inflatable rubber 


ns and water balls that children and grown- 
take in swimming. 
lays when you are walking to save rubber, it 


mfort to know that the suppl bber | 


pply of rubber hecis 
holding up well. Like rubber stoppers and 
noiding u Well, LIKe rubper stoppers an 


} 
ther household articles, these are of reclaimed 
of which by manufacturers was unrestricted 
ple of months ago. You can still buy the 
ls which relieve the strain on arches and 


Elastic may still be had by the yard, too, in a 


rset makers are experimenting with new ma- 
the effort to secure flexibility and elasticity with- 
r. But the customer need not experiment—yet. 

irdle is by no means a thing of wistful mem 


is the girdle of pure rubber. Garment grippers 
rubber” will keep blouse and skirt, or shirt and 
from parung company 


i 


riety of gad 


be able to rej lace the rubber mat with its little 


gets for the home ts bewildering. 
3, Which k pt you from breaking your neck 
ver. You can also buy the spongy kind, in 
nt of pretty colors. You can buy rubber covers 


if bathroom shi lves, and rubber-coated racks for 





} lay ,a¢ ‘ P 
after day that ev y O if ris pr ( ) 
I 
R 1. } rr r { ‘ } } 
\Ul A d1i4L9 Al ( ( l l 
There ar rat ; mrotect ¢ e tan ‘ . c ‘ a 
phere are mals { ) prorect Llc (OY) OL SOUT S 7c. tU 


1 
i 


efore the door or the sink: round utility mats in 
sizes. You can buy rubber-coated dish drainers 


' 11 
Le } . + " ner ‘ If } ’ f ) 
racks, rubber faucet sprays and faucct connections, « 


| ’ 
| ] | | 
KNOD overs, tolict-seat pump rs, _ tol Db 
P ' 
iolders for deodorant. There are rubber-insulated domes 
] | the | P } 
f silence, rubber ups for the f of chairs and s 
re , ] } r 
ru r tips tor lair legs, Dumper tacks, f I ( rs, 
I ! rl 
S On cups, candie fitters, iy swatters, w ] § for rs 
A 
window [Th ' { t ) | | 
and WINnGOwSsS il SUDDIV OT ¢ { rds 1d | > 
a | ) | ' | 
seems endl R r ) red flashlights can still be 
] } rs | ‘ Ps . ; ; 
had You an even Duy electric fans with rubber bLUC 


into which the children can thrust their hands with im 
punity. 

The children need not yet forego their rubber toys 
animals and dolls that squeak, rubber balls, rubber 
tired toy automobiles and planes large enough to ride in. 
One super de luxe 


an eighth the size of those you placed on the salvage 
ooters are purchasable, all 
rubber tired, and doll carriages large enough to hold the 


In amMusiiy 


forms, trom bunny rabbits to an image of your Uncle 


left out rubber tor therapeutic uses. One must stop some- 


where; and besid 


tory hose” of rubber-lined fabric, or buying your winter 
goloshes or some new toys for the children, you may 
feel like picking up som hing for the salvage he ip. I 
learn that as yet the government has made no move to 
secure retail stocks of rubber for the war effort. P. rhaps 
the experts attach no importance to them, but the mere 
layman finds them impressive when he remembers that 


im ports have pra tical y cea | Ind ( 1. he can't help 


7 
reflecting that military uses, added to civilian uses ex 
clusive of tires and tubes, must | 
way stretch on our rubber sto 
salvage’ weck might help. I would gladly open it by 
donating my five-ounce 
only bought it to find out how much it weighed. An au- 
tomobile sponge isn't really of much use when your car 


has no tires. 
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Lverybody’s Business 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Targets for Tonight 


E ARE all |! ming painfully familiar with the 
{ that branch of the military a 
to quote f lictionar h bra the details of 
| 
tr rt \ h much the U1 1 
. re | 1 | fact that their n I 
j J . } _ , 
I hortage our No. 1 
I 
H f hand, with his s ly 
1 ma ; 
! th rad Of a ¢ I " 
[ h 1a ilal 1 
| { fr rail. uf { ‘ 
1» r that. d te t] 
r I H l ee [ tf l 
H [ t I 5 wer { r la. 
| oO! 
} { ta \ 
i bon I I t t links 
; ro , Ir m 
.é t | \ | [ ( (; rm 1 { 
Cryer - rer’ r rd ‘as ns rt 
1s among its major objectives. How often we have read 
f the bombing of H | € enormous freight 
jarsha is! And t tant attacks on Bremen 
] HH ! | [ rel ¢ 1 tra 
ort r 1 « rds but to render t 


ry eff t t cannot be r ! 
feor ’ 1 tre t (C,err 
f r r ' mir rt } hn 
) r lr Ir } | f 
‘Zt f the trade between Geemnnae ancl 
( ex] 
| RR erda ) ] 
’ Cry 
( () | ral 
t Germany by 
} Dar he 
r } | ’ mint 
| 1 laree n er 
' ' for inland trade. Coal 
Rhineland ed to 
tl ( il to East Pru sia, 
n tr f ind potat At the 
eginning of the war the combined German and Italian 


marine, including all vessels over 100 tons, 


of last year the 











The NATION 





British claimed that they had captured, sunk, or s 


damaged no less than 5.225 million tons of Axis 





ping. This far exceeds the estimated new constru 





Germany and Italy together with tonnage captured 


The possibilities of sea tray 


hit 
Shy » €F 
i 


occupied countries 
therefore, are now 


North Sea 


s and naval units and even the B 


verely restricted. 


down the coast are constantly atta 


British plane 
become so dangerous that almost all the ferry 


Denmark and Sweden have recently been di 


Germany has five important navigal le riv 


ns, Oder, and Danub 


inal system. While preparing fe 


linked t 
the Nazis did much to improve these waterv 
tedly paid them dividends. B 


the system has b 


r 


CCOMC ¢ 
in its efforts to relic th rburdened railr 
If) | iLOT oO relieve the overpurdenec raiit 
winter orders went forth that cert 
must be dispatched only by water, but not | 


: : ; , : , 
another order forbade the use of the Danul 


Danube, the Rumat 


high on the R. A. F.’s priority list of 


transshipment post for 
prodaDly 
i 

be visited when the nights are longer. Ar 
aqueduct which carries the Mittelland Canal ov 


if Madgeburg certainly merits some high « 


In the pre-war period, super-highways w H 
public works, and many peopl 
they represent one of his most serious error 


11 


nd rubber shortages greatly restrict their u 
Road trafic in Germany now is confined to 
nd can make only a minor contribution te 
of transport | roblems. 
While road building 


boomed railroads wer 
As early as 1938 they were operating at near « 
and an official report that year spoke of the ur 
for 100,000 new freight cars. In his recent 


ick?” Paul Hagen provi les much e 


- overstrained condition of the railroad 
, , ‘a 
rts numerous acciaents, some adue nod 
: ie 
but many caused by defective material. | 
! | = oe 


efficient lubricants, in particular, has led to 
leterioration of rolling stock. 

Krom its western conquests Germany was abl 
freight cars, wht 


But the R 


> 500 locomotives and 150,000 


ited for a time the transportation crisis. 


lied the strain on the railroa 


r 
similar compensation. The Red An 


ampaien has multi 


out producing any 
i 





left little equipment behind, and German locon 





proved unable to stand up to the Russian wit 
Hitler | Moreover the | 


himself has admitted. 
campaign so drained reserves of rolling stock that 






























reinforcements from the east. That 1s 
r rT rn] ’ 4 : | ST 7 ] 
l wer pial S$ are NOW pep} ring every 10oco- 
! ; 
, n teh and why intensive hombing f 
y can catch and Wwnay intensive DOmMmDINZ OT 


n, major railroad bridge, freight yard, and 
that can be reached is an essential prelude 
American invasion of the continent. 

Hutchison will be on vacation during August 


resume Everybody's Business in September. \ 
4 é i - 


In the Wind 


FIGHTING 
1M 


FRENCH 


he American State Depart- 


may go on occupying ot. 
nie] } + 
1€ion Dut 

i U i t 


er rorvotter 


1 nor forgiven. M. Alain Savary 





i Ai A ’ 
ustrator of the 1 is, arrived recently in 
to proceed from there to Washington 
\ Yo on {1 with De Gaullists in this 
H s been informed | t! Amer 1 i] that 
yn for a visa has been rejected on ord from 
N TROOPS in G B n who now know 
11 I tne ) | oody in [ 1c ny 

| Kr } n no if ror cir ¢ tio 
Mr. Kr it turns ¢ is the or of the 
| n Guide to Britain pro ied fof 


’ COMMITTEES have sprung up to fill crying 
life. One is established to commemorate 
1 anniversary of the appearance of the first greeting 
r is the National Hallowe’en Committee, which 
because of the war “this year, more than ever, 

} 


tain to be yreat activity centered around the tradi- 


bration.” 


AMENTAL CONTRIBUTION to the social sciences 
Robb Wilson, president of the National Aeronauti 
n: “I hold that air commerce properly belongs in 
ry of free private enterprise since it can if properly 
y Government sustain itself on the profit motive 


ide social security for the quota of society therein 


TROTSKYITE PAPER, the Militant, has published a 

from a German underground worker asserting that 
l'rotskyists in the Reich early in 1941 learned of the 
utack on Russia and informed the Soviet Embassy. 
nformation, which is said to have included even the 
es 


the divisions to be used, was taken into account 


Soviets’ preparedness plans. 


vite our readers to submit material for In the Wind. 
$5 will be awarded each month for the best item, 
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The Truth 


about Hungary 
A: CORDING to Prof: 


of post-war Europe, Hungary has been 
‘ 

— = 

permanent!) handed over to Germany. 


R ner’ ; = 
sor Kenner s peo-po 


litical” map 


How did Hungary happen to become 
a puppet of the Nazis? 


What does “revisionism” mean? And 
why has it resulted in a Hungarian 
brand of Nazism? 


What is the objective of Hungarian 
propaganda? 


other questions are answered in a 


These and many 
timely 48-page booklet by Rastem Vambery, well- 


known Hungarian criminologist and sociologist 


who has written extensively on Central Euro} ean 


problems and whose articles have frequently ap- 


peared in The Nation. 


' 


Mr. Vambery’s booklet, part of which appeared in 


tp} 
Foreien Affairs, shows how the Magyar people can 
escape from the domination of the semi-feudal 
military dictators of their country. Since Hungary's 


social 
Hun- 
Mr. 


central position ithern Europe and the 


structure of the Magyar population lend th 


garian problem more than local importance, 
only a Danubian Federation, 


this b oklet, offers an a lequate 


solution of the Hungarian problem if it is to be 


solved in the interest of the Hungarian peoy le and 
the future peace of Europe. 
. 
Nation Readers 
can acquire a copy of this valuable booklet, priced 
only 10c, by filling out the coupon below and mail- 


ing it with the remittance to The Nation. Special rates 


on large quantities will be furnished on request. 


CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


ee a ee LT ee eS ae 








THE NATION °*« 55 Fifth Avenue * New York, N. Y 


of “The Truth About Hungary, 


the new 48-page booklet by Rustem Vambery. I inclose 10c 


Please send me a copy 
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One Morning the World Woke Up 
BY OSCAR WILLIAMS 


morning the world 


gun was shelling 


Two Studies of Appeasement 


WITH JAPAN’S LEAI 
Scribner's Si 
JAPAN RIDES THI 


Day Company 
B MOK 
} i } ’ ‘ 


1 reading public 


nrove 
if ) 
I 


which has Yon an unbal:. 


t and by the hope that one of them may 


a} 


} 
anese cause through these years, when he kne 


their aims and methods, will appear morally and 
lly questionable. 
Mr. Moore 


stationed in Peking as a news correspondent he 


recalls with justifiable pride that w 


ountry the first reports of the notorious 


again qaurinyg 
which 


; Mr. Moore also 
ndent; yet with full knowledze « 


for them in 1921 as adv! 


ional affairs 
Had Mr. Moore limited himself to purely 


1 as correcting the faulty English of of 


ons translated from the Japanese, he would 
at fault { 


than numerous other foreigners 


panese. But in serving the Japanese as 


conta 


h covered everything from maki 


s to hiring a butler for the am 


‘ 


iS an apologist for Japanese 


his friend Yo ike Mat ok 


Hed 


as CroOKed aS a b. 


] 


in detense of 


ie 
’ } } 
presented h f 


tld defend China from Russia! 
} 


Moore explains 1 ts book that he d 


Japanese co 
Mr 
because ‘“Westerr les were not w: 


the nation for imperi: that was 


irranted 


relatively 


pared with of Britain, France 
This was a view of international affairs that f1 
with Japanese propaganda 

Mr. Moore, however, did more than justify 
gression. He made a serious effort to restrain At 
vention in the Far East at a time when we might 
Japanese without recoursé 


N W York In 


Hall discussion in 
tarted the “China in 


able to check the 
Town 1937 
which 

or strict 


Moor 


likely 


Mr 
that 


sponsible in a large part for it."’ He insisted that / 


! 
intain a mavy capable of d 


\ 


ctenall 


country {England} or Japan, unless this country 4s 
Ar 
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118 indignant that oniy five years ali r the seizure 


ria the Japanese should have sought more loot 
lowever, resign his post. Japan had begun to 
er ind Mr 


» dismount. Mr. 


A | snlavear mn 
Moore like his employers found 


Moore says he continued in 


; 
to prevent war, although 1 
eace could be purchased only 


to the Japanese program of conquest 
Moore, together with his fellow-isolationists and ap- 
1 to realize until it was very late that national 


implied in their counsel. We might have had 


31, when Mr. Moore found Stimson’s policies 


or even in 1937, when he advised a “hands-off 
' 1 7 
in 1941 all that wa was “hope It was 
: 

Saito who pointed out to his somewhat startled 

visdom of a strong American policy by saying 
Cor ess Wi ild ippro et tortification of Guam 

effect would be v le upon our militarists 
rri 5 new po is larvely a rewritten version Ol 


of the Rising Sun,” published in 1938. In th 


the author saw with exceptional clarity the 


' ee . 
| anese agevression it was completely at a loss 
hould be met. In fact, his suggestion was not 
dd ; 
He virtually conceded Japanese domination 
East as d, IKE Mr Moore, sugLrest | that the 
hdraw. Like Mr. Moore again, he thought 
: ; 
may be through Japan,” with which 
, 
1 on —— 1¢ in With any otner in tne 


s new book eliminates the numerous 1inac 
. ; = 
outdated views of his old one, while retaining 
portant information about the japan 
ym Mr. Price understood better than he did 


JOSEPH NEWMAN 


The Mind of Nehru 


MPSES OF WORLD HISTORY, By Jawaharlal Nehru. 
hn Day Company $4. 


HISTORY of the world by the second most important 


ler of India naturally arouses great interest. It is 


more, a testimony to the intellectual versatility 
yr, who amid the activities of political life has 


t | 
» widely and gathered facts so intelligent 


1 


i to produce a quite creditable survey of world 
ot inferior to Wells's “Outline of History,” to 
ntally the author acknowledves his indebtedn 
Dlany the auchnor acKnowic 1, § his Inaeotea! 
| } 


n the work is increased by the knowledge that t! 


§ written in prison in the period 1931-34, and that 


’ 


int primarily for his youngest daughter. The chap 





+ 


even 


S$ and its treatment of the reat | s of the | 


wholesomely offset the u | historical survey which n 


W rid history il llar to the history of | rorm Lhe aut} 


has some difficulty in finding a pattern to give meaning to 
the panorama of events that he records. He presents mod 
history primarily as a struggle between imperialism and 
nationalism, and his position as a nationalist leader prompts 
him to regard this struggle as a « ' 
evil, but he is too conscious of the divisive force of na 
tionalism in the world to hold to such a thesis resolutels 
Most of us will probably be more interested in the 
glimpses into Nehru’s own mind that the book affords than 
in its presentation of world history. Among the great leaders 


of history Akbar, Napoleon, and Lenin claim his particular 


: | : i ] i 
a ; 
interest. Akbar he regards as “in a sense—the father of | 
+ nalicn P x } ' » 1 } ] 
dian nationaiism A wise despo who ma comme e 


ome one of the chosen 


tals."” His enthusiasm for Lenin extends to the whole Sov; 


ompany of the world’s 


experiment 

It is not unnatural that he should find difficulty in doing 
justice to Britain and British civilization. He thinks that 
Britain does not have real democracy but rather exploits the 
democratic idea for undemocratic purposes. The depth of 
his anti-British feeling warps many a judgment 
political convictions may be described as passionately demo 
cratic and socialistic. Of the terror unleashed by revolu 
tionary movements, he observes that it is only more vivid 
h oy ae Sear 
millions.” 

Quite obviously his political convictions are not identical 
with those of Gandhi. He is of course generous in his a 


ciation of the Mahatma. He observes that “behind his lan 


guage of peace and friendship there was power and the 
| } a+ termir ; 
quivering shadow of action and a determination not to 


submit to wrong.” But it is significant that he transmutes 


Gandhi's religious doctrine of non-violence into pragmatic 
strategy, justified because no other alternative is open to 


med out of « 


Indian people. We were di irmed, and most of us did not 


ndia. “Armed rebellion se iestion for the 


even know the use of arms. Besides, in a contest of violence 
the organized power of the British government 
was far greater than anything that could be raised against 


, or any state, 
it.” Gandhi's program was ‘an effective way to get the 
masses to function, an 1 it seemed to ht in v ith the peculiar 
genius of the Indian peo] 

Nehru’s autobiography furnished us of course with other 
glimpses into the mind of one of the great political leaders 


of our day and perhay 5 this boc k ives us no new Inst, ht 


It is nevertheless a rewarding experience to accompany this 
man through the paths and bypaths of history. He is plainly 
a leader of striking spiritual integrity. Is 


ders, a man of resolute action? REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
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ely the human- 
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limax of intelle 


eir developme! 


informe 
ruel events of the w 
hing that isn’t sigt 
that this, in it 
Having resolved to be nothing 


1s In a fatr way to lose his effectiveness 


times, a writer should cultivate 


be freedom or cinc! 


only what 
his fancy, whether it 
ture composi d of nothing but lib rty-loving thor 
better than the propaganda which it seeks to defeat 
country it is the duty of writers to pay no attentior 
Only under a dictatorship ts literature expected 
an harmonious design or an in 
up: “A writer must be e in something, obi 
ldn't join a clu 

ell, Mr 


Friends of the Land, but 


1 


White has joined no club 


things. Being a humanist hims« 


one thing, 
CONTRIBUTORS 


SUZANNE LA FOLLETTE began her editor 
The Nation, leaving to become a member of 


ly Was founded DY 


staff when that lively wee! 
Nock. She is the author of “Concerning Women 


in America.” 


OSCAR WILLIAMS is the author 
“The Man Coming Toward You,” 
Poems 1942: An Anthology of British and An 


JOSEPH NEWMAN served as Tokyo corres] 
New York Herald Tribu intil the outbr 
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ently pus 1isned a DOOK abdoul his ex] 


Jay anh. j 


REINHOLD NIEBI 
at Union Theological Seminary a contril 
The Nation and the author of several books, 1n¢ 


Nature and De stiny of Man” and “Reflections on 
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reviews fiction 
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news ti 
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for more 


rable performan 


— } 
] he word 


ano sonatas 


we have had 


formance of the 


] nice - 

e phonogray 

du yf re 
ar er it on ers machine first 
Brush 


e finest 


that I k 
with the 
PL 


limited-r 


now; I 


wide-range, light-weight 


pickup, then with the nge, 

heavy Astatic Tru-tan; and 

pickup I also played the imported re- 
yrding of Beethoven's Quartet Op 74, 

me the sound of the Bu- 

as I know it in the con- 


beautifully 


with each 


— h pave 

‘st Quartet 
cert “hall the rich, 
blended sound of the entire group, with 
of 


warm, 


the deep-plumbing sound 


dark, 
Schneider's cello as its foundation. It 
Id have been a | easu ( hear 
e things come off the Columbia re 


and it ent to 


ordas; 


hear inst 


was a disappointm 
Itered over-all sound 
but cold and 
urse, with the cellos heard only faintly 
This was 
h and the Asta- 


ead an a 


, 1 . 
tn voluminous 


it Was 


other instruments. 


the Bru 
the surf 
\oisy with the Brush were fairly 


1 


will 


under the 
true with both 


tic; but ices which were ex- 
tremely f 
in 
the 
of limited range with heavy 


quiet 1 the Astatic. The records, 


other words, will sound best on 


machines 
kups that 


The 


are in most homes. 


contrast between t1oscanini§$ 


of 
been 


works 

are has 
ylumbia by the Bus 
(Set X $2.63) 


of ten years avo 


>? 1 

artet 
recorded a perforn » that can still be 
ot 


wel 


musi 


listened to; but this is a piece 
which ater 
group of pl: 

Busch 
performance i: 100d one. Its recorded 


soun 


the 


' : ' 
put otherwise 
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with both 


goo 1, 
pi 
erform- 


I hear ndy 
ond Sym 


Schumann’ phony 
tle tense 
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j tense 
itropoulos has re- 
the Minne 
$5.78 ind 


; advantapeous 


bia with 
(Set 503 


than mandy’ O work such 
Scott 23 

yver-all 
coldness, 


e (the murmur- 


warmth 
hine the 

pt for 

pinning, for ex 
nau 

id | k 

With 


surfaces were quicter 


surfaces were bad Astati 
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Hawaii’s Loyal Japanese 


Lear Say In his Nath arti 


luly 25, Albert He 





mrlings scores the ans he dics 


Letters to the Editors 


his new Hawaii, I do 


not know 


, 
( 
it rf The question of dual citizens Ip can 


so easily. As Mr. Hor- 


United States for its liberal or lax treat lines states. it is true that a great num- 
ment Of persons of Japat extraction ber of American citizens have failed to 
now resid 1 Haw H es that burn ti bridges to Japan. Non- xpa- 
the great majority of ; x be triation, however, is by no means an 
usted Cow ¢ A risk ndication of disloyalty to the United 
ahe charge Mr. Horlings States. Many are still dependents of 
INSET f ’ aliens who cannot become American 
of whom are Ameri nu tizens because of the Immigration Act 
. a SeT1O pany ree ~—of 1924 and, therefore, cannot act 1n- 
with 2 Hor hat Hi 1's satety lependently. Many have been simply 
n 1a ¢ re negligent, for expatriation is a cumber- 
: wars nth Ol ind t onsuming affair. The 
ul | = Jeaders among the citizen group are all 
; m expatriated, for it 1s impossible to make 
Ca £-C( 1 | . f h headway in Hawati without taking 
tation of if this p. As we go into the third and 
amen of Jay fourth generatior this problem will 
! Ha ’ lly be solved 
. Cu The question of our loyalty, of course, 
ms or t forr round which all other 
ne d Vv f considerations revolve, and loyalty is too 
ese bl00d e | 1 intO much an intangible thing to permit of 
Haw i ! estimates or neralities. Most of our 
A rO ef 1. | bt non-Japanese island leaders have vouched 
whell tl ist for the loyalty of Hawaii's Japanese. 
my Gee liar with the island’ This was borne out during and after 
ract } vho W go hallway Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor and has 
with Mr. Horlir The st ent in een officially confirmed, but Mr. Hor- 
uS Opel pa 1 to elle it lings prefers to judge our loyalty on 
i major r [ I 1 or write purely ra ial lines 
et nsense. For t itt ~ What of the solution? Can we gam- 
el prou ‘ c of \ in le on the loyalty of the 150,000 Jay an- 
NOONE | I ( rf in Hawaii? I will not deny for one 
} in 1 very minute that some agents of Tokyo and 
! w rf land their dupes are still running loose, but 
the overwhelming majority of us here 
i oved that we will stand by America 
Line v} t o hour strikes. We have 
ro nd relatives in the armed 
Jay for ( t { i States and are just 
O 1 Allied victory as other 
Pa 
M Dou or triple the FBI force in 
H | wi 1 be more practical 
i ! l vholesal evacuation 
( ( vould involve innumerable hard 
| t A s seriously undermine our 
vy oF ie Sat concepts and the value o 
Tuay ! ion, United State tizenship That the Jay 
Harper ind ane on the West Coast have been eva 
\ tO _ vated is no reason for the same treatment 
i t ¢ f oned in Hawait. In reading through the Tolan 
rte Atri \ Mr Committee hearings and reports, [ am 
Hor cts th e of Japan far from convinced such drastic steps 
c DK H thout were necessary especially since they 


were instigated not by the military but 





civilians 


groups. I suggest further that we 
men of fighting age be given tl 
Opportunities in the armed fi 
other American boys and, s 
so! i rance of e¢ juality in the 
world THOMAS H 


Bethlen an Anti-Nazi ? 
Dear Sirs: In 
July 25 Mr 


ar sh} ray 1 
Stephen Bethlen as the we 


his 


Kovacs referred t ( 


anti-Nazi This epithet seems t 
too generous and somewhat mis! 
when ay p! ed to the man who wv 
1938 the following lines in his / 


ring of the Little Entente, for that 


have meant exchanging our c 


for far more favorable ones than t! 
We could have sold « 


ing at present 


right for a mess of Ottage an 
& 

possible for a hostile Great Power 
into being on the southeastern fr: 


Germany, which might 

, bs 5 
work of blockading her 
; 


although there were those am 
been won over to this 


By not doing it, however, we | 


the German nation an immense service 


we are still doing so today, when this 


might still be open to us 


Count Stephen Bethlen, the 
of the Hune ; 
| 


ivian Oxuarterly, 


hardt, one of its vic preside 
many mo such “‘anti-Nazis 
tainly annoyed today with the Na; 
| — , 
H iry wno a LILY pervis 
i 
thodical oppressing of the unf 
Hungarian people, a function the | 
{ 1 est own rs and | 
its consider their privil ( 
W he a tary H 1 SPOK¢ 
day of “growing cancers withit 
umong the nations’ and of that « 


nationalism which “encouraged 

ci] ted the rise of dictators t 
' 

hard not to recall that among a 


Prime Ministers of 

phen Bethlen was the very first to 
the still plott 
Hitler 


was the first to confer with him 


re | 
i meeting with 


relatively obscure in 19% 
the Fuhrer came into power in 1933 
STEPHEN DOKI‘ 


New York, July 26 
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